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conditioned reflexes. In the laboratory, when the dog does what
you want, you give him food; when he does the opposite, you
give him an electric shock. The same method applied to child-
ren, we are assured, will soon turn them into models of good
behaviour. I have not found due credit for this discovery given
to Mr Wackford Squeers.
The 'greatest happiness principle' was the most famous for-
mula of the Benthamite school. According to this principle,
actions are good when they promote the greatest happiness of the
greatest number, and bad when they do not Why, in the passage
quoted above, Bentham should have attributed this principle
specially to Priestley, I do not know. As we have seen, it was
stated almost exactly in Bentham's words by Hutcheson at a
much earlier date, and in one form or another it had come to be
accepted by most British and French philosophers. Priestley, as
every one knows, was a Unitarian divine, a chemist, and a radi-
cal. He constructed a highly rationalized scheme of theology, he
more or less discovered oxygen, and he stood by the French
Revolution even in its worst days. On this account, the Birming-
ham mob wrecked his house, while he, very wisely, fled to
America, He was a most praiseworthy citizen, but he Had no
special claim to be the inventor of the greatest happiness prin-
ciple.
Between Bentham's ethics and his psychology there was some-
thing of a conflict. While a good act is one which furthers the'
general happiness, it is, according to him, a psychological law that
every man pursues his own happiness. Since this is a thing which
people cannot help doing, it would be mere waste of breath to
blame them for it; it is, however, the business of the legislator to
arrange that a man's private happiness shall be secured by acts
that are in the public interest. This is the principle which in-
spires all Bentham's legal work.
There are, however, according to him, various reasons which
make this artificial identification of private and public interests
less frequently necessary than might have been supposed. As
many previous writers had pointed out, there is sympathy, which
makes the spectacle of another man's pain painful But in addi-
tion to this, it will be found (so all the economists of that period
contended), that, as a general rule, a man can best further the
general interest by pursuing his own. This doctrine, which
afforded the theoretical Justification of ledsser faire, arose, like
soane other very sober doctrines, out of a jeu d*esprit* Mande-